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For “ The Friend.” 
The Shepherds of Monte Rotondo, 


In 1853, a work on Corsica was published at 
Rome in the German language. The author ac- 
companies an account of his summer tour in this 
interesting and peculiar island, with a variety of 
yaluable information respecting its history, natural 
productions, and the manners, superstitions, and 
character of the Corsicans. The book, which is 
considered one of much literary merit, has been 
translated by E. Joy Morris, and recently pub- 
lished under the title of “‘ Wanderings in Corsica.”’ 
We extract portions of a chapter presenting a view 
of life in the mountains. 

“T had proposed to ascend Monte Rotondo, the 
highest mountain of Corsica, which lies a half 
day’s journey to the south-west of Corte, and may 
be considered the central point of the island. 
Although it was represented to me as a difficult 
undertaking, I yet hoped to be indemnified by the 
fine view afforded in clear weather. At least, I 
expected to obtain an insight into the primitive 
shepherd life. 

“Having provided myself with a guide and a 
mule, a little bread and some pumpkin flasks of 
wine, early on the morning of the 28th of July, I 
started for the mountain. The way, a shepherd 
path, passes through the same valley of the wild 
Restonica, from its junction with the Tavignano 


near the town, to the summit of Monte Rotondo, | 


from which descended its head waters. The bed 
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in finding myself alone with him in this dark 


wilderness of rock and forest, and when he cast a} 


glance back at me. He was an ugly fellow, and 
his eyes did not bode much good. I afterwards 
learned that his hands were stained with blood, 
and that he was a murderer; for a year before, he 
had stabbed a man at the market of Corte. 

“Tn this romantic mountain wilderness, nothing 
was to be heard, as for hours we rode along, but 
the monotonous rushing of the water, the scream- 
ing of falcons, and sometimes the shrill whistle of 
a goat-herd calling his goats. The goat-herds lie 
scattered about in caves or huts, on the sides of 
Monte Rotondo, up to whose very summit their 
flocks browse. The pasture ranges and haunts of 
some of them lie at a height of more than five 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. Their 
strange stations have their peculiar names. After 
three hours’ ride, I came to the first shepherd 
station, the Roti del Dragone. On riding from 
the edge of the ravine to the stream, I beheld be- 
fore me a black, smoke-begrimed cavern, buried 
deep in the mountain, with a ceiling of huge 
blocks of granite. A few steps before its entrance, 
the Restonica thundered by; between splintered 
erags around, rocks lay piled on rocks, and the 
woods were of an impenetrable density. A fire 
burned within the depths of the cave, around 
which cowered the family of the shepherd. A 
wretched looking woman sat there, mending a 
garment, and alongside of her was a fever stricken 
boy, wrapped up in a brown covering of goats’ 
wool, peering inquiringly about with his pale face 
and flaring eyes. The goatherd came out of the 
cave, and kindly invited me to dismount, and to 
partake of some fresh milk and cheese. I accepted 
his invitation with thanks, and examined the in- 
terior of this dismal subterranean habitation. The 
grotto ran deep into the mountain, affording room 
for two hundred sheep and goats, which were 
driven within it every evening to be milked. It 
was so truly a cave of Polyphemus, that it seemed 
to be the original of that described by Homer; 
for I found all literally exact here, even the rows 








of this mountain stream is this deep and gloomy | of vessels full of milk, and more than a hundred 
ravine. Near to Corte the valley expands to a tolera-| pieces of smooth round cheese, laid on fresh leaves. 
ble breadth, and there flourish chestnut and walnut| Polyphemus himself was wanting; for my host, 
trees by the water. Further up it grows narrower|ruffian-like and wild as he looked in his shagg 
and narrower, and it is hemmed in by towering pre-| attire, was hospitality itself. 





cipices, overshadowed by ancient pine and larch 
trees 


“The mule clambered with a sure foot along the 


“¢ Do the bandits sometimes come down to you 
from the mountain ?’ I asked the Troglodyte. 
“ «Certainly they do,” he replied, ‘ when they 


natrowest ledges on the verge of the precipice; and| are in want of food. Look on this stone, on which 
the view down into the abyss, through which the|I am sitting—two years ago two bandit hunters 
Restonica roared with its milk white waters, was| concealed themselves in my cave to lay in wait for 
fearfully beautiful, and often rendered the brain| Serafino. But he stole in upon them in the night, 
dizzy. As the sun rose higher, I entered a mag-| and with two stabs he struck them dead on this 
hificent forest of pines and larches. These gigan-| stone, and then went back to the mountain.’ 
tie trees, the pines with their broad greencrowns,| ‘The guide called me to depart. I returned 
—the larches, as gnarled and tough as the cedars of | thanks to the shepherd for his entertainment, and 
Lebanon, are very imposing and picturesque ob-| resumed the journey, not without a shudder, how- 
jects. The monstrous trunks were buried in anjever. The path which now led through the 
undergrowth of white blossoming myrth, and of} Restonica to the other shore, continually grew 
the tall erect boxwood and erika. Refreshing and| steeper and more difficult. At length, after two 
balmy was the perfume from the medicinal plants, | hours’ march, and being thoroughly drenched by 
1a which the mountains of Corsica are so rich. {a storm, I reached the last shepherd station on 
“My guide walked on with quick steps. Oc-|the lower Rotondo, where I was to pass the night. 
‘asionally I shuddered with secret apprehension|It is called Co di Mozzo. Some storm beaten 


larch trees stood on the sharpest edge of a naked 
ravine, over whose precipitous bed the Restonica 
leaped from rock to rock. Nothing was to be 
seen around, but perfectly naked pinnacles of rock, 
and far below lay the overclouded valley from 
which I had just ascended. I looked for a long 
time after the capanre, which my guide indi- 
cated. At length I saw among the rocks four 
habitations, of the most original style of architec- 
ture in the world, and probably built with less art 
than the termites or beavers employ on their con- 
structions. Every capanna consists of four walls, 
the stones of which are simply laid on each other. 
They are about three feet high, covered with a 
gable roof of blackened trunks of trees and boards 
loaded with great stones. An opening in the 
front wall serves as door, through which the 
smoke escapes, or by the roof and walls, which are 
full of rents. There is a small space before the 
hut surrounded by stones, in which the milk ves- 
sels are kept, and here also is the palo or pole, 
with some cross bars, to which are suspended 
kettles, pieces of clothing and slices of goat meat. 
A couple of shaggy dogs bounded towards me, as 
I advanced to the capanna, and the shepherd’s 
family, with the tattered children, crawled out of 
the hut, and curiously regarded the stranger. 
They looked picturesque enough among the wild 
rocks, their brown cloaks, thrown over the shoul- 
der, the red beretto on their heads, and with their 
bronzed, dark-bearded faces.” 
(To be continued.) 


Epistle of George Fox, 


WRITTEN IN THE YEAR 1686. 


“Dear Friends and Brethren in the Lord Jesus 
Christ,—In whom ye have all peace and life, and 
in whom there is no division, schism, rent, strife, 
nor separation ; for Christ is not divided ; there 
can be no separation in the truth, nor in the light, 
grace, faith, and Holy Ghost, but unity, fellow- 
ship, and communion. For the devil was the first 
that went out of the truth, separated from it, and 
tempted man and woman to disobey God, and to 
go from the truth into a false liberty, to do that 
which God forbade. So it is the serpent now that 
leads men and women into a false liberty, even the 
God of the world, from which man and woman 
must be separated by the truth; that Christ the 
Truth may make them free, and then they are 
free, indeed. Then they are to stand fast in that 
liberty, in which Christ hath made them free, and 
in Him there is no division, schism, rent or sepa- 
ration; but peace, life, and reconciliation to God, 
and to one another. So in Christ, male and 
female are all one; for whether they be male or 
female, Jew or Gentile, bond or free, they are all 
one in Christ. And there can be no schism, rent 
or division in Him; nor in the worship of God 
in his Holy Spirit and truth, nor in the pure and 
undefiled religion, that keeps from the spots of 
the world; nor in the love of God that beareth 
and endureth all things; norin the Word of God’s 
grace, for it is pure and endureth forever. Many, 
you see, have lost the Word of patience, and the 
Word of wisdom, that is pure, and peaceable, and 
gentle, and easy to be entreated; they run into 
the wisdom that is below, that is earthly, sensual, 
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and devilish, and very uneasy to be entreated. 
They go from the love of God that beareth all 
things, endureth all things, thinketh no evil, and | 
doth not behave itself unseemly; then they can- 
not bear, but grow brittle, and are easily provoked, 
run into unseemly things, and are in that that | 
vaunteth itself, are puffed up, rash, heady, high-| 
minded, and fierce, and become as sounding brass, | 
or a tinkling cymbal; but this is contrary to the 
nature of the love of God. Therefore, dear 
Friends and Brethren, dwell in the love of God; 
for they who dwell in love, dwell in God, and God 
in them. Keep in the Word of wisdom, that is 
gentle, pure, and peaceable, and in the Word of 
patience, that endureth and beareth all things ; 
which Word of patience the devil, and the world, 
and all his instruments can never wear out; it} 
wil! wear them all out; for it was before they 
were, and will be when they are gone, the pure, 
holy Word of God, by which all God’s children 
are born again, feed on the milk thereof, and live 
and grow by it. My desires are, that ye may all 
be of one heart, mind, soul and spirit in Christ 
Jesus. Amen. G..8.” 


seepeeiinane 
From “ The Leisure Hour.” 
A Chapter on Corks and Bungs, 

So numerous, diversified, and magnificently 
gigantic on the one hand, and so wondrously deli- 
cate and minute on the other, are the mechanical 
operations which are effected by means of steam 
machinery, that we can hardly hope to excite sur- 
prise by anything which may now be related of it. 
We shall attempt, nevertheless, to interest the 
reader for a few minutes by describing the scenes 
we saw, and the facts we gathered, during a visit 
lately paid to a factory where corks and bungs are 
cut by means of an ingenious and recently-patented 
steam machine. 

We entered the factory at the hour appointed, 
and, accompanied by the managing director, pro- 
ceeded through a warehouse stacked with huge 
piles of cork, tied up in bales as imported into this 
country, to a little yard in the rear of the build 
ing. Here we found one of the workmen busily 
engaged before a blazing fire of cork shavings, on 
which was placed a huge gridiron. He was 
‘“‘charring” the cork, as the operation is called ; 
that is to say, he was literally broiling and black- 
ening it on this gridiron. It is this process that 
gives the bungs that dark exterior which they 
always possess; it also closes the pores, without 
at all diminishing the size or lessening the weight 
of the cork. Many sheets of cork, which, by rea- 
son of their porosity, would be almost valueless, 
are by this means rendered fit for port wine and 
other fine corks. A number of sooty little urchins, 
who might easily be mistaken for diminutive spe- 
cimens of the sons of Ham, were assisting in this 
department. 

Returning to the warehouse, we were enabled 
to inspect the curious and iuteresting machinery 
by which the manufacture is accomplished. There 
was cork of every kind: the black, coarse, and 
dirty, from Portugal—the white, fine, and clean, 
from Spain—cork of a somewhat yellowish hue, 
from Sines—cork in large sheets, and cork in small 
pieces—the size of a finger nail for phials and the 
smaller vessels. The foreman told at a glance the 
value of the various sheets, and was sorting them 
according to their respective qualities. 

To those of our readers who may be engaged in 
manufactures of various kinds, which call in the 
aid of steam machinery, it may not be uninterest- 
ing to present a brief descriptive sketch of the 
mode in which these slices or sheets of the cork- 
bark were turned into bottle-corks and bungs. A 
sheet of cork is placed on an iron table, in which 





revolves a circular knife, by which all “ knobs 
and excrescences”’ are pared off. Parallel with the 
knife, and at a distance from it, regulated by the 
size of the cork required, isa little gauge, or edge. 
Pushing the cork against the edge of the knife, 
and passing it between the knife and the gauge, 
the sheet is speedily cut up into long strips. One 
boy can cut up in this way half a ton of cork in a 
day. By a similar process these slips are cut into 
little parallelograms, the length of the cork re- 
quired. A lad, at 1s. per day, turns out 80 gross, 
or 11,500 per diem, while the most experienced 
workman, by hand-labour, could hardly do half 
as much within the same period, although he 


|would charge five or six times the money for his 


labour. 

These parallelograms are then taken to another 
machine. The boy places one on a lever, holds it 
there with his hand; the lever, hand, and cork are 
carried up to an iron table; two “holders” now 
seize the square piece of cork exactly in its centre, 


and it begins to revolve; the hand and lever re- 


turn. Now there comes along, horizontally, a fear- 
fully large knife—a yard in length—which catches 
the parallelogram of cork on the side as it is turn- 
ing round to its edge. It will easily be seen that 
the square is thus cut into an ordinary bottle cork ; 
and we may remark, also, as a curious fact, that 
out of 10,000 of these parallelograms, a round cork 
would, in every individual case, be cut of the very 
largest dimensions mathematically possible; and 
not only so, but the entire 10,000 would be, in the 
strictest mathematical sense of the word, of pre- 
cisely the same size and circumference. Moreover, 
all are perfectly circular, which cannot possibly 
be the case with corks cut by hand. As the knife 
recedes, the holders drop the perfect cork into one 
basket, and the shavings into another, and the 
knife, by an ingenious process, is made to sharpen 
itself. This is a great advantage; for the hand- 
cutters lose much time in sharpening their knives; 
it being a fact that hardly any substance so soon 
takes off the edge as cork. From sixteen to twenty- 
five corks can be, and are, cut in a minute; and 
there are children of from 12 to 14 years of age, 
who make at the rate of seventy gross a-day. By 
a similar machine, though somewhat more com- 
plicated, bungs are cut, both round and tapering, 
at one operation. 

One of the patents held by this company— 
which, the managing director facetiously remarked, 
were sufficiently numerous to paper his counting- 
house—was for the manufacture of ordnance corks ; 
and we were shown some of these “ wads’ for 
eightecn-inch howitzers. 

Further on, an ingeuious piece of mechanism 
was branding the corks with the names of the 
large brewing and bottling firms for whose use they 
were intended. This little machine acted very 
rapidly, and the process was very simple. We 
also had an opportunity of witnessing cork-cutting 
by hand, both by English and by French opera- 
tives; but their mode is too well known to need 
any descriptive details here. 

It appears that the superior kinds of cork are 
not permitted to be exported from Spain in an un- 
manufactured state, Spaniards on the spot being 
so far protected in their cutting. The Spaniards, 
we may observe, who export cork, often place all 
the best sheets outside, so that those who go down 
to the docks to purchase are sometimes taken in 
by this deceptive process, to a very serious extent. 


(To be continued.) 
a oe 


Never compare thy condition with those above 
thee ; but to secure thy content, look upon those 
thousands with whom thou wouldst not, for any 
interest, change thy fortune and condition. 








Trust in the Lord. 
BY OLD HUMPHREY. 


If you want anything worth having, the way to 
obtain it is to trust in the Lord. If you cannot 
get it in this way, you will not get it in any other, 
God denies to those who trust in him nothing that 
is for their good. Make yourself easy, then, for 
if you only trust in him all will be well. What 
he gives you will be in love, and what he with- 
holds will be in wisdom. 

Do you want health? Trust in the Lord, for 
none but he has it in his power to give it. The 
freshest breeze, the sunniest sky, the mildest 
clime, and the medicine of the most skilful phy- 
sician, will all be in vain to bestow or preserve 
health without God’s blessing. Trust and “ fear 
the Lord, and depart from evil. It shall be health 
to thy navel, and marrow to thy bones.” Prov. 
iii. 7, 8. 

Trust in the Lord ; his power alone bestows 
On pallid cheeks the colour of the rose. 


Do you want riches? You must go where they 
are to be had. Now ‘the earth is the Lord’s, 
and the fulness thereof.” The gold and the silver 
are his, and the cattle on a thousand hills. To 
him, then, you must apply. Trust in the Lord, 
and if riches will add to your happiness on earth, 
without hindering you on your way to heaven, 
rich you shall be. 


Trust in the Lord, his righteous ways uphold, 
And he will give thee better gifts than gold. 


Do you want reputation? ‘Trust in the Lord, 
and ask him to enable you to deserve it. Repu- 
tation is very hard to get, and very easy to lose, 
Envy, hatred, malice, and slander’s tongue may, 
in an unlooked-for moment, deprive you of it, un- 
less God be your protector. If he is your friend, 
you are secure. 


Trust in the Lord, and he will guard thy fame, 
And in the book of life inscribe thy name. 


Do you want wisdom? ‘Trust in the Lord, and 
put up your petition to him. Some travel to get 
wisdom, some read books to get wisdom, and some 
listen to the learned to get wisdom; but “ the 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” 
Fear him, then, love him, obey him, trust him, 
and praise him. “If any of you lack wisdom, let 
him ask of God, that giveth to all men liberally, 
and upbraideth not ; and it shall be given to him.” 
James i. 5. 


Trust in the Lord, for he can make us wise 
As angels, and prepare us for the skies. 


Do you want peace? Trust in the Lord, for 
unless he bestows it, you will never have it. It is 
not to be had for love nor money, and no one can 
beg, borrow, or steal it. ‘There si no peace to 
the wicked.” God is its only giver, and from him 
it must come, if it comes at all. “ Let your re 
quests be made known unto God: and the peace 
of God, which passeth all understanding, shall 
keep your hearts and minds through Christ Jesus.” 
Phil. iv. 6, 7. 


Trust in the Lord, and care shall ne’er confound thee, 
But thou shalt be at peace with trouble all around thee. 


Do you want a guide through the world? Trust 
in the Lord, for none other can you safely trust. 
Others, when you least expect it, will fail or de- 
ceive you. Some are ignorant, some ungodly, 
some unjust, and some false in all things; but 
God is wise, and holy, and just, and true; trust 
then in him, and “the Lord shall guide thee con- 
tinually.” Isa. lviii. 11. 


Trust in the Lord, and he in truth and love 
Shall guide thee to the golden gates above. 
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Do you want a bright prospect of eternity—a/ ficient to hold the steamer as if she were at anchor, 
lance of the mansions of the blest? Trust in| until the gale is over. Of course the work will 
the Lord, and he will unfold to you things won-|be done in summer months when there is little 
drous to behold—things hidden from the eyes of} danger of interruption from tempests. The cable, 
those who fear not God. Hecan give youa faith| when once sunk upon the bottom, will remain 
that shall sharpen your eyesight and increase your | there forever, below the range of marine animals, 
love. ‘‘ Faith is the substance of things hoped|and safe from all disturbance. It would be diffi- 
for, the evidence of things not seen.” Heb. xi. 1.| cult to fix a oe = its duration after it is once 
i hou by faith shalt see successfully bedded. : ‘ 
Foe henees prt eae wigan for thee. Of the Company which has undertaken the cis- 
Atlantic portion of the work we have often had 
Whether you want health, wealth, reputation, | occasion to speak. It is composed of some eight 
wisdom, or peace, a guide through this world and/or more wealthy gentlemen, who propose to build 
a bright prospect of a better, trust in the Lord, | the entire line from St. Johns, Newfoundland, to 
and, if for your good, you shall have them all. New York with their own resources. Peter Cooper 
is the President, and Moses Taylor the Treasurer 
For “The Friend.” | of this Company, and Cyrus Field, one of its 
Submarine Telegraph to Europe. members, has just returned from Europe, where 
In the New York Tribune of the 1st instant,| he went to consummate the arrangement with the 
there is an article on the proposed telegraph line} Kuropean Company. The American part of the 
between America and England, from which wejline will be 1200 miles in length, 71 miles of 
take the following extract : which will be under the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
“We are now, however, about to witness some-| and the cost of the whole is estimated at a million 
thing which our old-fashioned historians would |and a half of dollars. The wires across Newfound- 
despatch in a line or a note,” though worth a|land will make 400 miles of the line, running 
volume or library or many libraries. We mean|through a country hitherto unoccupied and un- 
the telegraphic communication between America| known. In the cutting of the path and other pre- 
and Europe, precedent to its extension round the| paratory labours, the Company have had 400 men 
globe. This is too large a theme for any single|employed during the past year in that island 
hero. It is anidea. And yet the parties engaged|alone. They have been liberally aided with 
in its realization regard it as already certain to be} grants of land from that colony, and have obtained 
carried out. The experience of the Black Sea| advantageous charters and grants elsewhere. 
telegraph for instance, is thought to be conclusive, | From our last English journals we learn that the 
if shorter lines previously established were not.| cable, to go under the Gulf of St. Lawrence, was 
From Balaklava to Varna the wires stretch under| about to be shipped, and we may accordingly soon 
water more than 350 miles, and not the slightest| expect to be able to receive despatches from St. 
difficulty is experienced in using them. ‘There! Johns as easily and regularly as we now do from 
can then be no difficulty in sending electricity| New Orleans. This cable contains three electric 
across the Atlantic by the same means. The| wires only, it being contemplated to lay down an- 
length of the wires from Ireland to Newfoundland | other of the same size when the European wires 
will be some 1750 miles; they will lie on the| have been brought across and the business be- 
sandy plain, which the soundings of our Govern-| tween New York and London requires it. 
ment have shown to stretch from land to land for| Meanwhile, as soon as communication is opened 
the whole distance, with the exception of about| with St. Johns, it is expected that the Collins 
two hundred miles next to the Irish coast, where} steamers will regularly call there to take in coals 
the bottom becomes irregular and the water deeper. | and deliver the news. This alone will bring us 
The actual distance is some 1600 miles only, but it| two days nearer to Europe in point of intelligence, 
will be necessary to make a detour with the wires in| St. Johns being two days’s sail beyond Halifax. 
order to carry them around the Banks where ice-| The advantage of taking a smaller stock of coal, 
bergs often ground, and where the cable might be|and carrying more freight, will suffice to render 
broken by their weight and friction. this arrangement a most profitable one for the 
The line from Ireland to Newfoundland is to be| steamers. Finally in three years, the communi- 
constructed by a European Company of which} cation from Europe to America will become instan- 
Brett, who has laid down most of the submarine| taneous, and then the steamers will no longer be 
telegraphs of Europe, is a prominent member.|of any value as bearers of news. When we find 








The capital of this Company is two millions ster-|in The Tribune every morning a column or two of 





ling, and the contracts—already perfected—for| telegraphic despatches, narrating every interesting 
the completion of the work require that it shall| event of the previous day in Europe and Asia— 
be ready for operation by First month 22, 1858—| for the magical wires are being extended thither 
less than three years hence. The cable of this part|also—we shall care but little for files of journals 
of the line is to contain six telegraphic wires—like| and correspondence that reach us ten days old. 
the great Mediterranean cable now being laid|These can then possess only that curious interest 
down—and is to weigh eight tons to the mile. In| which belongs to old letters and old newspapers; 
laying it down of course several steamers will be|we shall read them with pleasure perhaps, but 
required, as no single vessel could contain the) their freshness will be gone. 

enormous weight of the entire mass; but ths in-| The gigantic triumphs of modern science and 


genious manufacturers, W. Kaper & Co., of Lon-| industry are matters so trite and threadbare that 
don, have contrived means of so splicing it as to|they are now rarely referred to except in some 


render the joints quite as strong and quite as ser-| dinner speech or anniversary oration, but still it 


Viceable as any other part of the line. Thus,|is impossible to contemplate the probability of 








space, the ancient limitations of humanity? An- 
nihilated by that industrious hand and that scien- 
tifie genius with which Man was endowed when 
he was set to subdue and to rule the earth !” 





Report of the Book Committee. 


The Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia directed an 
abstract from the report made to the Meeting for 
Sufferings by its committee having charge of the 
publication and circulation of the writings approved 
by the Society, to be published in the extracts, in 
order to spread it before the members generally. 
It is as follows : 

“The operations of the Book Store have been 
carefully attended to during the past year, and con- 
tinue to furnish satisfactory and encouraging evi- 
dence of the usefulness of the establishment, in 
spreading a knowledge of the principles and testi- 
monies of our religious Society. 

Twenty-one hundred and fifty-three books and 
pamphlets have been sold, and 628 bound volumes, 
and 406 pamphlets gratuitously distributed, con- 
siderable part of which has been given to the Pre- 
parativé meetings of our own Yearly meeting. The 
following Libraries have been gratuitously sup- 
plied with 194 volumes :—West Philadelphia In- 
stitute ;—Pottstown ;—Young Men’s Lyceum at 
Nicetown ;—Norristown ;—Ephrata, Pennsylva- 
nia ;—for Coloured people in Indiana ;—First-day 
School at Radnor, Pennsylvania ;—Boarding School 
in Michigan ;—Kastern Penitentiary ;—Dickenson 
College, Carlisle, Pennsylvania, on application of 
one of the Professors ;—the Government Libraries 
at Cape Palmas and Monrovia, Africa ;—and to 
the New York State Library. 

Books have also been gratuitously furnished to 
persons in Nova Scotia; Iowa; Ohio; Clarefield, 
Penn’a; North Carolina; Baltimore; Muncy, 
Penn’a; Atlantic City, New Jersey; St. Paul, 
Minesota; Port au Paix; Haiti, and Alabama. 

Through the liberality of individuals interested 
in the dissemination of the approved writings of 
Friends, a valuable edition of Sewel’s History has 
been stereotyped during the year, at a cost of up- 
wards of $1,100. The text has been carefully 
collated with the most perfect editions, and the typo- 
graphical errors corrected; the matter has been 
divided into chapters, with copious headings, em- 
bracing the principal subjects treated on; and a 
new and ample Index has been prepared, with 


|much labour and care, and appended to the work ; 


so that it forms the most complete and desirable 
edition of this interesting history which has ever 
been published. 

The stereotype plates being gratuitously sup- 
plied, the work can be sold low; and is now offered 
jat the small price of $1.25 per copy, containing 
|\920 pages; printed on good paper, in a clear type, 
and well bound in leather. 

As the object of the contributors to this under- 
taking is to promote the reading of the history ; 
and as it is very desirable that our members gene- 
rally, and especially the youth, should be made ac- 
quainted with the rise of the Society, and the suf- 
ferings which the primitive Friends patiently en- 
idured for a long course of years, in the faithful 
| maintenance of their christian doctrines and testi- 
monies, we hope that parents and others will be 
careful to supply themselves and families with the 


when one steamer has paid out her portion of the| such an achievement as we have described without | book, and encourage the perusal of it. 


cable, the end will be spliced upon the coil on|a glow and a thrill at its sublime audacity and its 
board of the next steamer, and so 02 till all is down. | magnificent uses. When events, discoveries, pro- 
Should a storm arise during the process, the ex-|jections, business speculation, love and war, may 





If the members of our Society were concerned 





to make themselves more thoroughly acquainted 
with the pious iives of our honourable predeces- 


ceeding strength of the cable, formed as it is of aj all be flashed unerringly from hemisphere to|sors in the Truth; with the principles for which 
mass of heavy iron wires wound spirally around| hemisphere ten thousand feet beneath the surface|they so nobly and steadfastly contended and suf- 
the thick ta:red envelope and gutta percha cords| of the sea, stolidity itself must expand into won-| fered; and with their unwearied and disinterested 


which contain the electric conductors, will be suf-|der and delight. Where then will be time and|labours to promulgate them, and to spread the 
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kingdom of the Redeemer of men; we believe it 
would not only tend to increase their love for the 
religion of their forefathers, and their conviction 
of its unspeakable value and importance ; but also 
counteract the influence of the light and superficial 
reading, ostensibly of a religious character, which 
so much abounds in our day: the tendency of 
which is to create a false rest, in an easy outside 
religion, that soothes self and saves it alive; 
while the heart-changing work of the Holy Spirit, 
which crucifies to the world and its attractions, is 
overlooked or shunned. 

The committee wish again to call the attention 
of Friends, to the importance of endeavouring to 
promote the circulation of the approved writings 
of the Society. It is not sufficient to place the 
Books in the Preparative Meetings’ Libraries, and 
allow them to lie there unused. Means should be 
taken to give proper notice that they are there, 
and may be freely obtained ; and also to promote 
the reading of them by our own members and by 
others. 

It is also desirable that Friends should distrib- 
ute in their neighbourhoods, among those of other 
religious denominations, suitable treatises calculat- 
ed to prevent or remove the misconceptions of our 
Christian principles, which sometimes arise from 
ignorance or design. Books are silent testimony- 
bearers to the Truth, often taken up and read when 
the mind is in a favourable state to receive profit- 
able impressions; and instances are not unfrequent, 
where, through the Divine blessing, they have 

en made instrumental in convincing persons of 
the Truth as it isin Jesus; and of removing those 
doubts and difficulties, with which they had long 
been tossed and perplexed.” 

Philadelphia, Fourth mo. 12th, 1855. 


The Speed of Railroad Cars.—Many of the 
accidents which happen to persons attempting to 
cross railroads, are the result of ignorance of the 
velocity of the iron horse when fairly under way. 
A writer in the Hartford Courant gives some inter- 
esting facts, which it may be well to bear in mind : 

“It seems almost incredible, that as we glide 
smoothly along, the elegantly furnished car moves 
nearly twice its own length in a second of time— 
about seventy-four feet. At this velocity we find 
that the locomotive driving-wheels, six feet in di- 
ameter, make four revolutions per second. It is no 
idle piston-rod that traverses the cylinder thus eight 
times per second. 

“Ifa man with a horse and carriage upon an 
unimportant public road in a country town, 
should approach and cross the track at a speed of 
six miles per hour, which would be crossing rapid- 
ly, an express train approaching at the moment, 
would move towards him two hundred and fifty- 
seven feet while he was in the act of crossing a 
distance barcly sufficient to clear the horse and ve- 
hicle. If the horse was moving at a rate no faster 
than a walk, as the track is usually crossed, the 
train would move toward him, while in the act of 
crossing more than five hundred feet. This fact 
accounts for many accidents at such points. The 
person driving thinks he may cross because the 
train is a few rods distant. 

“‘ How compares the highest speed of the train 
with the velocity of sound? When the whistle is 
opened at the eighty rod ‘whistle post’ the train 
will advance near one hundred feet before the sound 
of the whistle traverses the distance to and is heard 
at the crossing. The velocity exceeds the flight 
of many of our birds.” 


In keeping faithful to the pure Counsellor, and 
under trying circumstances suffering adversity for 
righteousyess’ sake, there is a reward. 








For “ The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 
Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 310.) 


JOHN FARMER. 


Tn connection with the account of William 
Southeby, it may be proper to give a short sketch 
of the difficulties the Society of Friends in Ame- 
rica were involved in, by the indiscreet zeal of John 
Farmer. His actions might have been suffered 
to have slept in oblivion, if it were not that Friends 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting have been several 
times charged in print with silencing him, because 
of his testimony against slavery. This charge was 
first published several years ago on the credit of a 
statement made by an old man, that in his youth 
a Friend of New Jersey had told him that John 
Farmer, a minister, from England, had a powerful 
testimony against slavery; but that being rebuked 
therefor by Friends of Philadelphia, he was dis- 
couraged,—ceased the exercise of his gift, and 
never returned home. The account also stated 
that on his death-bed, he was sorry that he had 
given way to discouragement, and had ceased to 
bear testimony for the Truth. This statement 
which was first published many years ago, has 
since been occasionally quoted in certain papers, to 
bring odium on Friends here. The truth of the 
case, as far as we can now unravel it, we pur- 
pose to lay before the readers of “ The Friend.” 

John Farmer, whose residence was at Stanstead, 
in Essex, Great Britain, was in good repute 
amongst his Friends there, for his labours of love 
in the ministry of the gospel, and for his orderly 
and upright walking in his daily intercourse in the 
world. Having laid before his Friends, in 1711 
or 1712, a concern to pay a religious visit to Ame- 
rica, he was set at liberty, and had testimonies of 
unity from a meeting at Colchester, and several 
other meetings. : 

He came to Philadelphia, about the close of the 


Sixth month, 1712, where his gospel service was 


acceptable. During the next year he appears to 
have visited the meetings on this continent gene- 
rally. He was in Philadelphia, in the First month, 
17138, and again about the time of the Yearly 
Meeting, in the Seventh month of that year. At 
this time he produced certificates from Friends of 
various parts which he had visited, bearing testi- 
mony to their unity with him, and also to the ex- 
cellent service he had had amongst them. 

During the time of the Yearly Meeting, he in- 
formed that body that he had drawings towards 
some labour among the Indians, and also to visit 
Friends in Barbadoes and other islands. For this 
latter service, a certificate was granted him. This 
certificate addressed to Friends in Barbadoes, states 
“that our well esteemed friend, John Farmer, 
having been travelling in the service of Truth, in 
the several provinces of these parts of America, 
of whose service and labour of love in the gospel 
we have had divers good accounts which have been 
read in our meeting to our satisfaction ;” “ now 
laying before us a concern that rests upon him to 
visit Friends in yours and other islands, desired a 
certificate.”’ ‘ We, therefore, certify you that, 
after due consideration, we are well satisfied with 
his undertaking, hoping it may be for the benefit 
of souls. He hath been a faithful labourer in the 
work of the ministry amongst us, and we have 
good unity with his testimony, his conversation 
being answerable to his doctrine. We desire the 
Lord may preserve him, and attend him with his 
power and good presence, that so he may be en- 
abled to perform the service which God hath re- 
quired of him. To the guidance and protection 





of the Lord’s good Spirit we recommend him, hay- 
ing no better thing to recommend unto the churches 
of Christ, the whole world over, and to such ag 
desire the welfare of Zion, and the prosperity of 
Jerusalem.” 

Of the visit to the Indians we know nothing, 
but it probably was paid before the middle of the 
Ninth month, when he was again in Philadelphia, 
After finishing his religious service in the West 
Indies, he returned to England. About the be- 
ginning of 1715, with a fresh certificate from his 
Monthly Meeting at Stanstead, and one from the 
Second-day Morning Meeting at London, he again 
sailed for America. He gave account to Friends 
in Philadelphia towards the close of the Fourth 
month, of his travels in the service of Truth since 
he left there, which account was to their “ comfort 
and satisfaction.” After attending the Yearly 
Meeting in the Seventh month, he proceeded to 
visit the meetings in Maryland, having for a com- 
panion that valuable minister, Richard Townsend, 
The epistle to Maryland of that year, states,— 
‘‘ Our dear friends, Gabriel Newby, Matthew Prit- 
chard, and John Farmer, with divers other faithful 
ministers and brethren, were with us, and we were 
greatly comforted, strengthened and edified in the 
Lord, and one in another.” 

Of John Farmer’s labours during the year 1716 
we have little information, except that he was in 
New England, where he became involved in con- 
troversy with Friends of Rhode Island. It appears 
that John felt strong sympathy on behalf of the 
negroes,—that oppressed portion of his fellow- 
men, and that he thought himself constrained to 
open his mouth for them, as for the dumb, and 
those who had none to help them. He, without 
doubt, lost his patience, on finding that his testi- 
mony in this respect had not a ready entrance, 
amongst his Friends there. What steps he wished 
them to take we cannot now tell, but it probably 
was the same which William Southeby was at that 
very time urging so vehemently in Philadelphia, 
the absolute and unconditional freedom of the slaves 
held by Friends. 

How much might have been effected, even at 
Newport, that stronghold of the African slave 
trade, by a calm, christian, constant testimony to» 
the great truth that liberty is the undoubted right 
of all, who have not by some act of their own de- 
prived themselves of it, we cannot tell. Human 
nature prompts to strong, sudden exertion on be- 
half of what it deems truth and justice, but it re- 
quires Divine grace to enable any one to bear @ 
faithful, consistent testimony in the meekness of 
wisdom against error, when his pleadings and rea- 
sonings are addressed to those, who, through the 
effects of habit, education, or the deadening influ- 
ence of interest, have no ears to hear. John 
Farmer may have rightly, as well as forcibly plead 
the cause of the slave. If, after doing this, he 
had left the matter to the great Head of the 
Church, and whilst proclaiming his truth, had 
endeavoured to cultivate in himself love and good 
will to all those who differed from him, he would 
not only have promoted his own peace, but would 
have done more towards advancing the cause deat 
to his heart, than could have been effected by any 
amount of denunciation, or irritating language. 
We know not whether any other matter ente 
into John Farmer’s dispute with his Rhode Island 
Friends, but that of slavery, but we know that 
losing his patience in the controversy, he, in addi- 
tion to the biting remarks of his tongue, reso 
to his pen to maintain his views, and without the 
sanction or revision of the Society of Friends, pub- 
lished what his excited zeal prompted. ‘ Much 
patient labour,” we are assured, was bestowed 
upon him, not to alter his judgment in the matter 
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in controversy, but to induce him to recall his 
pamphlets which tended to division, and to con- 
demn his violation of the directions of the body, 
that all writings should be submitted to the in- 
spection and revision of Friends, previous to pub- 
lication. By this time, John, deeming himself a 
sufferer for the Truth, was so securely covered by 
the armour self furnished, that the entreaties of 
his Friends found little entrance. For the mem- 
bers of the committee of the Yearly Meeting of 
Ministering Friends, who endeayoured to induce 
him to condemn the spirit in which he had acted, 
and to recall the writings clearly issued without the 
oversight and care that the discipline required, he 
probably had individually, respect and esteem. 
But pride was now in arms to sustain self from 
humiliation, and, it appears, he maintained a spirit 
unsubdued by tender appeals—by kind reasonings, 
—by plain statements of what the end must be, if 
he submitted not to his Friends. Satisfied that 
the view he had taken was right, he would not 
bend his dignity sufficiently to admit that the 
spirit in which he had maintained it, was wrong. 
He advocated and urged a right measure before 
the time had come for the church to take the step 
in unity, and judging and condemning all who 
saw not as clearly as he did, he lost ground in a 
religious sense. After a time, the Yearly Meet- 
‘ing of Ministers at Newport issued a testimony, 
disowning him, until he should call in his papers, 
and condemn his printing them contrary to dis- 
eipline, to the satisfaction of that meeting. 

In the year 1717, John Farmer came within 
the limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, bring- 
ing his papers and pamphlets with him. The con- 
troversy he had been engaged in, seems to have 
soured his spirit, and wherever he went, disturb- 
ance and confusion followed. His habit was to 
read his pamphlets in meetings, as well as out of 
meetings, and as Friends generally, even those who 
condemned slavery, felt convinced that his conduct 
had been undoubtedly wrong, he was often interrupt- 
ed in his disorderly actions. To quiet the disturb- 
ance, if possible, the ministering Friends of Phi- 
ladelpbia found it absolutely necessary for them to 
act in the matter. They remembered the services 
of John, when, in the meekness of a spirit depend- 
ing on his Master for daily guidance, he was enabled 
to promote vital Christianity by word and doctrine, 
by conduct and conversation. They had loved 
him for his work’ sake, and now, “having a care 
for his good, and the peace of the church,” they 
desired Thomas Chalkley and Anthony Morris to 
let him know that his brethren were dissatisfied 
with his proceedings, and wished to have an op- 
portunity of personally labouring with him. He 
readily complied. Strong in his belief, that in 
his case the end had justified the means, he was 
disposed to explain and dispute, and glad of the 
opportunity thus afforded. Much labour was be- 
stowed upon him, as the account says, “in the 
love of God to bring him to a sense of his outgo- 
ing and acting, contrary to the established disci- 
pline.” He was firm in defence of his conduct, 
endeavouring to shield his actions, by holding up 
the greatness of the cause. The meeting, after 
hearing him, and the testimony of Rhode Island 
Friends against him, informed him that they 
united with the testimony unanimously. They 


then earnestly advised him to “ use all justifiable, 


means,” to be reconciled to the Friends, who had 
disowned him. ‘They desired him to deliver up 
the papers he had been reading, to the disturb- 
ance of Friends, and to cease offering his gift in 
meetings, until that reconciliation should be ef- 
fected. The Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia, 
Tenth mo. 27, 1717, having come to the same 
conclusion as the ministering Friends, he appealed 


to the Quarterly Meeting against its decision. This 
wasa novel proceeding as that Monthly Meeting had 
not disowned him, yet Friends, anxious to save him, 
if possible, consented to his prosecuting the appeal. 

The Quarterly Meeting, after a patient hearing 
and bestowing much kind advice, united in the 
judgment of the Monthly Meeting, and he then 
appealed to the Yearly Meeting. 

When the Yearly Meeting, commencing Seventh 
mo. 20, 1718, came on, John Farmer addressed 
to the Friends assembled, this communication. 

“Loving Friends of Pennsylvania and Jer- 
sey Yearly Meeting held this day for discipline. 
I desire you to give me the hearing of what 1 have 
to say to you upon the following matters. First, 
a brief relation of a difference between Friends of 
Rhode Island Yearly Meeting of Ministers, Phi- 
ladelphia Meeting of Ministers and their Monthly 
and Quarterly Meeting for discipline on the one 
part, and I, on the other part. Secondly, my ap- 
peal from Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting to you. 
Thirdly, an offer to you about my papers, and some 
Friends’ printed books. Fourthly, a short account 
of a war between the Spirit of the Lord and the 
flesh, and a call to you to come up to the help of 
the Spirit. Fifthly, if you will not do it, but join 
with Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting in disowning 
me, then I declare my appeal from you to our 
London Yearly Meeting. Sixthly, I have to charge 
you with a fault. Seventhly, some questions show- 
ing what I think, hath been in the minds of some 
of my antagonists, and after it some of what was 
in my mind about it is expressed. LEighthly, a 
question concerning Philadelphia Monthly and 
Quarterly Meetings, and an answer to their paper 
disowning me. All which things, of which this 
being the contents, will, I think, take about half 
an hour’s time to declare to you. But if you will 
not hear me on the whole of it, then I desire you 
to hear me declare some part of it; which part you 
please to hear. But if you will hear none of it, 
then I desire you to let me know your minds in it, 
as soon as you conveniently can do it. And let 
me and London Yearly Meeting have your rea- 
sons why you will not hear me, for I intend to 
complain to them of your doings, if you will not 
hear me, who am your friend, John Farmer.” 

On considering this paper, the Yearly Meeting 
did not see that any good would result from list- 
ening to John’s complaints and papers, as he had 
not been disowned by any of its subordinate meet- 
ings, but it united in the judgment of the Quar- 
terly Meeting, that he could not be received as in 
unity, until by condemning bis unsanctioned print- 
ing, he should be reconciled with the Yearly Meet- 
ing of Ministers which had disowned him. 

I cannot find that John ever prosecuted his ap- 
peal to London. ‘Two years after this, he was still 
in the neighbourhood of Philadelphia holding 
meetings, which some few, in membership with 
Friends, attended. It is a singular fact, that in 
none of the papers or minutes on this subject, 
which have been preserved here, is there any allu- 
sion whatever to the original cause of the trouble 
in England. The judgment of the meetings is 
based on the palpable violation of discipline in 
printing without the required revision, and they 
sustain the Meeting of Ministers in Rhode Island 
in their disownment, solely on that ground. We 
know, however, from other sources, that one cause, 
if not the only one of the dissension, was this of 
slavery. His life furnishes another evidence of 
the necessity of seeking to the Lord for patience 
to enable us to wait his time for the fruit of our 
labours. Yea, to leave all to him, contented with 





his will, mainly anxious that grace, mercy, and 
may be upon the Israel of God, and that all 
the members of the church’ below may come 


through faith and faithfulness into blessed fellow- 
ship and oneness, so that seeing eye to eye, and 
loving one another with a pure heart fervently, 
joy and peace in the Holy Ghost, may more and 
more spread and abound. 

(To be continued.) 


Burying Bees for the Winter —Enoch E. Kalb, 
of Lovettsville, Va., states that, having a swarm 
of bees, last fall, which had no honey, and not 
knowing if they would live over the winter, he 
buried them, air-tight, on the warm side of a hill, 
in a case sufficient to keep all dampness out, and 
as soon as he uncovered them, this spring, they 
were full of life and vigor, and instantly went to 
work and are still working finely. 


—— >e—_—_ 


Selected. 
“THE SON OF MAN HATH NOT WHERE TO LAY 
HIS HEAD.” 


Birds have their quiet nest, 

Foxes their holes, and man his peaceful bed ; 
All creatures have their rest,— 

But Jesus had not where to lay His head. 


Winds have their hour of calm, 

And waves, to slumber on the voiceless deep ; 
Eve hath its breath of balm, 

To hush all senses and all sounds to sleep. 


The wild deer hath his lair, 

The homeward flocks the shelter of their shed ; 
All have their rest from care,— 

But Jesus had not where to lay His head. 


And yet He came to give 
The weary and the heavy-laden rest ; 
To bid the sinner live, 
And soothe our griefs to slumber on His breast. 


What then am I, my God, 

Permitted thus the paths of peace to tread? 
Peace, purchased by the blood 

Of Him who had not where to lay His head! 


I, who once made Him grieve ; 

I, who once bid His gentle spirit mourn ; 
Whose hand essayed to weave 

For His meek brow the cruel crown of thorn:— 


O why should I have peace? 
Why ? but for that unchanged, undying love, 
Which would not, could not cease, 
Until it made me heir of joys above. 


Yes! but for pardoning grace, 
I feel I never should in glory see 
The brightness of that face, 
That once was pale and agonized for me! 


Let the birds seek their nest, 

Foxes their holes, and man his peaceful bed ; 
Come, Saviour, in my breast 

Deign to repose Thine oft rejected head! 


Come! give me rest, and take 
The only rest on earth Thou lovest,—within 
A heart, that for thy sake 
Lies bleeding, broken, penitent for sin. 
——__.e——_— 
Selected. 
THE SEARCH AFTER REST. 


When first the Dove, afar and wide, 
Skimmed the dark waters o’er, 
To seek beyond the heaving tide, 
A green and peaceful shore, 


No leafy bough, nor life-like thing, 
Rose ’mid the swelling main— 

The lone bird sought, with faltering wing, 
The hallowed Ark again. 


And ever thus Man’s heart hath traced 
A lone and weary round; 

But never yet, ’mid Earth’s dark waste, 
A resting place has found. 


The peace for which his spirit yearns 
Is ever sought in vain, 
’Till like the Dove it Homewarp turns, 
And finds its God again. 
N. Y. Ev. Post. 


































For “ The Friend.” 
The Indians, 
Governor Stevens’ Report. 

The first Blackfeet they met, were a party of 
about a hundred. The first intimation of their 
approach, was the sudden springing forth from 
the bushes, of the painted warriors, arrayed in 
their richest war dresses. They accompanied the 
Governor for three days. The benefit of the pre- 
sence of their civilized countrywoman was soon 
apparent. She was in constant intercourse with 
the Indians, and inspired them with confidence. 
It is a great mistake, to suppose them the silent, 
unsociable people they are commonly represented 
to be. The Governor found them to be, on ordi- 
nary occasions, the most talkative, gossiping people 
he had ever seen. The men and women, together, 
were fond of gathering around the dusky lady to 
hear stories of the whites. One evening he heard 
loud shouts of merry laughter from one of these 
groups; upon inquiring the source of the merri- 
ment, he learned that she was telling stories to 
her simple Indian friends, of what she saw at St. 
Louis. As she described a fat woman whom she 
had seen exhibited, and sketched with great hu- 
mour the ladies of St. Louis, it was pleasant to 
see the delight which beamed from the swarthy| 
faces around her. 

On reaching Milk River, the party was met by 
a deputation of Gros Ventres, consisting of seven 
chiefs, five of them with their wives; among the | 
latter a very pretty woman, called the White}! 
Antelope. Their conduct was marked by the 
strictest propriety. Their manners were dignified, 
and their tender of hospitalities most cordial. A 
feud had lately broken out between them and the 
Blackfeet. A Gros Ventre was married to a 
Blackfoot woman. While travelling with his 
wife, he was attacked by a Blackfoot, killed, and 
a fleet horse of his stolen. The assassin imme- 
diately proposed to the wife, that she should marry 
him, and go northward, and that the Gros Ventres 
would never hear of them. She seemingly as- 
sented, and he gave her the slow animal upon 
which he had ridden, himself mounting the swift! 
horse. They soon arrived at water; she went off| 
to get some, and coming back, urged the Black- 
foot to go to the water,—“ it was so good.” He 
did so, leaving his horse. After he had gone a 
few hundred yards, the woman mounted the swift 
horse, and fled in a direction opposite to their 
former course, reached the tribe of her deceased | 
husband, and stirred them up to revenge. They 
were, accordingly, preparing for war. 

Proceeding forward, the Governor came to the| 
camp of the Gros Ventres. There were 300 
lodges, some 2,000 people, and about 1,000 horses. 
The principal men soon appeared, dressed in their 
finest costume; among them were The Cloudy 
Robe, The Ball in the Horse, The Man who goes 
on Horseback, The Wolf Taker, The Bear’s Boat, 
The only Pipe-stem Carrier, The Old Horse, The 
Sitting Squaw, and The Little White Calf. 


in a large lodge prepared for the occasion, some 
twenty-five feet in diameter, where they smoked, 
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themselves in squads of twenty or thirty. Before 
the feast they seemed to be in high glee, singing, 
with an accompaniment of rattles made of the 
hoofs of antelopes, strung very fancifully upon a 
piece of wood about a foot long. 

The Governor pursuaded them to desist from 
war; he urged upon them a treaty of peace, and 
of boundaries, with the Blackfeet, Piegans, and 
others, and explained the advantages that would 
accrue to them from such a treaty ; and he pro- 
posed a plan for the settlement of the difficulty 
with the Blackfeet. After an hour’s consultation 
together, they assented to his propositions. While 
around the Governor’s camp, they behaved with 
the utmost propriety, and although they had 
access to every part, nothing was missed. They 
expressed the greatest friendship towards the 
whites, and received with gratitude a present of 
clothing, ammunition, tobacco, and hard bread. 

Stanley, the artist of the expedition, was sent 
to the Cypress Mountain in search of the Piegans. 
He found them in a camp of about 100 lodges, 
160 miles north 20° west of Fort Benton. In his 
report he says: “The day was spent in feasting 
with the several chiefs, all seeming anxious to 
extend their hospitality ; and while feasting with 
one chief, another had his messenger at the door 
of the lodge, to conduct me to another. One of 
the favourite dishes was composed of boiled buffalo 
blood and dried berries, used as dessert, after the 
more solid food. I being a guest whom they 
wished to honour, had this delicacy in profuse 
quantities. 

‘«‘ At an early hour, a town-crier announced the 
intention of the chief to move camp. The horses 
were immediately brought in, and secured around 
their respective lodges, and in less than one hour, 
the whole encampment was drawn out in two 
parallel lines on the plains, forming one of the 
most picturesque scenes I have ever witnessed, 

“Preparation for their transportation is made 
in the following manner; the poles of the lodge, 
which are from 20 to 30 feet in length, are di- 
vided, the small ends being lashed together, and 
secured to the shoulders of the horse, allowing 
the butt ends to drag upon the ground on either 
side. Just behind the horse are secured two 
cross pieces, to keep the poles in their respective 
places, upon which are placed the lodge and do- 
mestic furniture. This also serves for the safe 
transportation of the children and infirm, unable 


to ride on horseback, the lodge being folded so as 


to allow two or more to ride securely. 


“The horses dragging this burden, often of 300 
pounds, are also ridden by the squaws, with a 
child astride, behind, and one in her arms, em- 


bracing sometimes a favourite pup. Their dogs, 


of which they have a Jarge number, are also used 
in transporting their effects in the same manner 


occasions,” says the Governor, “ where I met the 
Indians, they were arrayed with the utmost care, 
My duties in the field did not allow the same 
attention on my part; and the Indians sometimes 
complained of this, saying, ‘ We dress up to re. 
ceive you, and why do you not wear the dress of 
a chief?” When the Indians were assembled, [ 
addressed the Piegans [in these terms]: I have 
come a great distance, and have passed through 
many tribes on my way to the great ocean of the 
West. I shall pass through many tribes more, 
with whom you have waged war for many years, 
I wish to carry a message of peace from you to 
them. Your Great Father has sent me to beara 
message to you and all his other children. It is, 
that he wishes you to live at peace with each 
other and the whites. He desires that you should 
be under his protection, and partake equally with 
the Crows and Assinaboines of his bounty. Live 
in peace with all the neighbouring Indians, pro- 
tect all the whites passing through your country, 
and the Great Father will be your fast friend. 

“T then said to them: Why is it that you have 
two or three women to one man? Is it not be- 
cause your young men go out on war parties, and 
thus the flower of your tribe is cut down? And 
you will go on diminishing every year. Won't 
your women prefer husbands to scalps and horses? 
The Gros Ventres desire to meet you in council, 
and have the difficulties between you arranged. 
Will you meet them in council? They answered, 
We will. I continued: What words shall I take 
to the Flat Heads, the Nez Perces, and other 
tribes, with whom you have difficulties on the 
buffalo plains? They answered, that they would 
meet them in council, and desired to live on terms 
of peace with them. 

‘ Before the breaking up of the council, I dis- 
tributed presents of the value of about $600, with 
which they were greatly pleased. 

“‘ While in the council, Low Horn, the princi- 
pal chief and speaker, made all his replies without 
rising from his seat, and in a quiet, conversational 
tone. After the council, he assembled his braves, 
and resumed the lofty bearing of a chief. He 
addressed them with great fervour and eloquence; 
commanded them to cease sending out war parties 
henceforth, and threatened them with severe 
punishment if they disobeyed. 

“T have since learned that these chiefs were 
faithful to their promises. One of the bravest of 
them, who was actually attacked and wounded by 
the Assinaboines, would not retaliate, in conse- 
quence of his promise in council to abstain from 
war.” 








ee 


SLANDER. 


‘Of all characters in society, the slanderer is 


Selected. 


as the horses, making with ease 20 miles a day,|the most odious, and the most likely to produce 


dragging 40 pounds. 


“In this way this heterogeneous caravan, com- 
They | prised of 1000 souls, with twice that number of 
received their visitors with the greatest hospitality, | horses, and at least 300 dogs, fell into line, and 
trotted gaily until night; while the chiefs and 
| braves rode in front, flank, or rear, ever ready for 





drank, and talked. They appeared to be a simple- 


minded race, easily influenced, and very kindly| 


disposed towards the whites. 
they are filthy, and improvident, like most Indians, 
it is with them a feast or a famine. 


| Blackfeet. 


‘the chase, or defence against the foe.” 
On the 21st of Ninth mo., Governor Stevens 
In their habits}held a council with the Piegans, Bloods, and|covers to us the mote in our brother’s eye, but 
On this occasion, the chiefs and war- 
They offered | riors were all richly caparisoned. Their dresses, 
their guests a mess of buffalo-manou berries, and of softly prepared skins of deer, elk, or antelope, 
the scrapings of bnffalo-lodge skins. The Governor | were elegantly ornamented with bead-work. These 
felt bound to partake of the proffered repast, though | are made by their women ; and some must have 
some of the party were more fastidious. Next|occupied many months in making. The other 
day he made, in his own camp, a feast, in which| articles of their costume were leggins, made of 


mischief. ‘His tongue,’ says the great Massillon, 
‘is a devouring fire, which tarnishes whatever it 
touches; which exercises its fury on the good 
grain equally as on the chaff; on the profane as 
on the sacred, which, whenever it passes, leaves 
only desolation and ruin; blackens what it cannot 
consume, and sometimes sparkles and delights 
before it destroys. It is a secret pride, which dis- 


hides the beam which is in our own eye; a mean 
envy, which, hurt at the talents or prosperity of 
others, makes them the subject of its censures, 
and studies to dim the splendour of whatever out- 
shines itself; a disguised hatred, which sheds in 
its speeches the hidden venom of the heart; an 
unworthy duplicity, which praises to the face, and 





hard bread, coffee, sugar, and rice figured conspi-| buffalo-skins, and moccasins, alsoembroidered, and| tears in pieces behind the back; a shameful 


cuously. Two hundred Indians came, and seated|a breech-cloth of blue cloth. ‘On all solemn| levity, which has no command over itself or words, 
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and often sacrifices both fortune and comfort to 
the impudence of an amusing conversation; a 
deliberate barbarity, which goes to pierce an ab- 
sent brother; an injustice where we ravish from 
our brother what is dearest to him. It is a restless 
evil, which disturbs society; spreads dissension 
through cities and countries; disunites the strict- 
est friendships; is the source of hatred and re- 
yenge; fills wherever it enters with disturbances 
and confusion ; and everywhere is an enemy to 
ce, comfort, and christian good breeding. Lastly, 
itis an evil, full of deadly poison ; even its praises 
are impoisoned ; its applauses malicious; its ges- 
tures, motions, and looks, have all their venom, 
and spread it each in their way. Still more dread- 
ful is this evil when it is found ‘amongst those 
who are the professed disciples of Jesus Christ. 
The church formerly held in horror the exhibi- 
tions of gladiators, and denied that believers, 
brought up in the tenderness and benignity of 
Jesus Christ, could innocently feast their eyes 
with the blood and death of these unfortunate 
slaves; but these entertain the spectators with 
wounds which they inflict on persons, who have 
devoted themselves to God; who are their bre- 
thren, and members of Jesus Christ!’ ” 
oniscnigllidisiimenian 

The Eruption of Vesuvius.—The Naples corres- 
pondent of the London Daily News gives an ac- 
count of the eruption of Mount Vesuvius, now in 
full operation. The lava, by the latest accounts, 
has advanced ten miles from its source and is do- 
ing much damage : 

I have before me the report of Cozzolino as to 
the latest changes which have taken place about 
the cone. Just at the base of it a lake of fire has 
been formed which looks like a red sea in an undu- 
latory state. In the very centre of this has opened 
another crater, which is throwing out red hot 
stones. The whole of the summit of the crater is 
like a sponge, and must inevitably fall in. The 
thin crust trembles under your feet. You may see 
the stones dance with the tremulous movement; 
the part immediately round the crater looks like 
the sides of a heated copper boiler. There are re- 
ports of an opening towards Pompeii, which is not 
unlikely, and of another towards Resina. Last 
night I went to the scene of most stirring interest, 
after an interval of two days. As we approached 
the menaced neighbourhood, the inhabitants were 
removing their goods; and on a bridge, in the mid- 
dle of the little township of Cercole, were sappers, 
raising mounds on either side, to divert the ruin 
from some private grounds, and keep the lava in| 
one straight course. Since the morning it had| 
moved a mile. It was like a vast river of glowing | 
coke. As it moved on, the tens of thousands of 
lumps rolled and tumbled one over the other, 
crackling, and grinding, and grating; and when, 
from the very face of it, a large lump fell off, the | 
appearance was that of an iron furnace when the 
iron is being drawn. What struck me at first, and 
still strikes me as the most majestic feature in the 
Whole scene, is the slow, silent, irresistible motion 
of that fiery flood. Sweeping everything before it, 
overcoming every obstacle, growing up against 
intervening walls or houses, and devouring them 








ily, and then marching on in the same silent, 
unrelenting, irresistible manner as before. There 
Was a spot beneath my feet where a wall of mason 
work had been built to break the winter floods ; to 
this spot all eyes were directed. The fiery river 
Would fall over it in an hour; as yet it was distant 
from it seventy yards, perhaps. Gradually it rose 
in height, and swelled out its vast proportions, and 
then vast masses fell off and rolled forward; then 
it swelled again as fresh matter came pressing down 


ehind, and so it broke, and on it rolled, again and | Believe evil of no one; unless fully proved, take 


again, till it had arrived at the very edge. There 
was a general buzz and murmur of voices. The 
royal family stood opposite to me, intermingled 
with the crowd, looking on with intense anxiety. 
At last it broke, not hurriedly, still with a certain 
show of majesty. At first a few small lumps fell 
down; then poured overa pure liquid of metal 
like thick treacle, clinging sometimes mass to 
mass, from its glutinous character, and last of all 
tumbled over gigantic lumps of scorie. The ex- 
pectation is that the lava, should the eruption con- 
tinue, will flow down to the Ponte Maddaloni, and 
into the sea. So grand and so destructive an erup- 
tion has not been known for many years. 


heed how you credit it; put the best construction 
you can on everything; you know the judge is 
always supposed to be on the prisoner's side. 
Speak evil of no one, else your word especially 
would eat as doth a canker; keep your thoughts 
within your own breast, till you come to the per- 
son concerned. Tell every one what you think 
wrong in him, lovingly and plainly, and as soon 
as may be, else it will fester in your own breast; 
make all haste to cast the fire out of your bosom. 
Do not affect the gentleman; a preacher of the 
gospel is the servant of all. Be ashamed of no- 
thing but sin; no, not of cleaning your own shoes 
when necessary. Be punctual; do everything 
exactly at the time; and do not mind our rules, 
but keep them, and that for conscience’ sake. 
Go always, not only to those who want you, but 
to those who want or need you most. Act in all 
things, not according to your own will, but as a 


son in the gospel, and in union with your bre- 
thren.” 
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Selected. 
Misrepresentation. 

Misrepresentation is the act of wilfully represent- 
ing a thing otherwise than it is. It is one of the 
greatest mishiefs of conversation. Self love is 
continually at work to give to all we say, a bias in 
our own favour. How often in society otherwise 
respectable, are we pained with narrations in which 
prejudice warps, and self-love blinds? How often 
do we see that withholding part of a truth, answers 
the worst ends of falsehood? How often regret 
the unfair turn given to a cause, by placing a sen- 
timent in one point of view, which the speaker had 
used in another—the /etter of truth preserved where 
its spirit is violated—a superstitious exactness 
scrupulously maintained in the wnder parts of a de- 
tail, in order to impress the idea of integrity as 
shall gain credit for the misrepresenter, while he is 
designedly mistaking the leading principle. How 
may we observe a new character given to a fact by 
a different look, tone, or emphasis, which alters it 
as much as words could have done—the care to 
avoid literal untruths, while the mischief is better 
effected by the unfair quotation of a passage, di- 
vested of its context—the false impression of a ser- 
mon conveyed, when we do not like the preacher 
—the bringing together detached portions of a 
subject, and making those parts ludicrous when 
connected, which were serious in their distinct po- 
sition—the insiduous use made of a sentiment, by 
representing it as the opinion of him who had only 
brought it forward in order to expose it—the relat- 
ing opinions, which had merely been put hypo- 
thetically, as if they were the avowed principles 
of him we would discredit—that subtle falsehood 
which is so made to incorporate with a certain 
quantity of truth, that the most skilful moral che- 
mist cannot analyze or separate them—for a good 
misrepresenter knows that a successful lie must 
have a certain infusion of truth, or it will not go 
down. And this amalgamation is the test of his 
skill; as too much truth would defeat the end of 
his mischief, and too /ittle would destroy the belief 
of his hearer. All that indefinable ambiguity and 
equivocation; all that prudent deceit which is 
rather implied than expressed ; those more delicate 
artifices which allow us when we dare not deny a 
truth, yet so to disguise and discolour it, that the 
truth we relate shall not resemble the truth we 
heard; these and all the thousand shades of sim- 
ulation and dissimulation, will be carefully guard- 
ed against in the conversation of the vigilant chris- 
tian. 
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Noinformation of the further proceedings of New 
York Yearly Meeting has reached us. On the re- 
ceipt of the printed minutes, we shall make such 
extracts as are of general interest. 





“ A manual of Ancient History from the remo- 
test times, to the overthrow of the Western Empire, 
A. D. 476, by Dr. Leonnard Schmitz, F. R. 8. E., 
with copious Chronological tables. Philadelphia, 
Blanchard & Lee, 1855.” 

We have received from the publishers a copy 
of the above work, and given it a cursory exami- 
nation. As its title indicates, it gives a con- 
cise but clear exposition of the historical facts 
connected with the great nations of antiquity ; 
exhibiting in striking colours, a picture of the 
ancient world; and appears to be valuable, not 
only as a manual for the student, but especially 
for reviving in the memory of those, who, in for- 
mer years, have made themselves acquainted with 
ancient history; the leading circumstances which 
marked the promotion or retarding of the work of 
civilization and refinement among different people, 
and connected the interests of the various nations 
with each other. It rejects the theory so strenous- 
ly urged by some modern sceptics, of the different 
origin of the several races (as they are termed) of 
mankind, and adheres to the truth, revealed in the 
Holy Scriptures, that the whole human family is 
descended from Adam. 





The scene described in the following extract 
from the Marion (Miss.) Republican of Fifth mo. 
28th, is so horrible, that we almost shrink from 
exposing it to our readers; but it is proper that 
the hardening, depraving effect of the slavery ex- 
isting in our country, on the moral feelings of the 
whites, familiar with its every day enormities; as 
well as the cruel sufferings and necessary degra- 
dation of the poor slaves themselves, should be 
kept before us; in order to stimulate to unrelaxed 
concern and exertion to have the system over- 
thrown, and our country freed from the awful 
responsibility and deep disgrace, that it has fast- 
ened upon it. 

It is not needful to make comments, and we 
will only add, that the remarks of the writer of 
the extract, afford strong evidence of the preval- 
ent perversion of correct moral feeling and prin- 
ciple, not to say anything of pure Christianity. 


eee 
Selected. 


Advice to Christian Ministers. 

‘ Be diligent; never be unemployed; never be 
triflingly employed; neyer while away time, nor 
spend more time at any place than is strictly ne- 
cessary. Be serious; let your motto be holiness 
unto the Lord ; avoid all lightness, jesting, and 
foolish talking. Converse sparingly and cautiously. 
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HORRIBLE ATROCITY—BURNING A NEGRO AT 
THE STAKE IN MISSISSIPPI. 


The Scene Witnessed by Three Thousand Citizens, and 
Two Thousand Slaves. 


Some time since we published an account of the mur- 
der of —— Thornton, an interesting young girl, residing 
near Gaston, Alabama. Immediately after the murder 
and detection of the negro, his immediate punishment 
was seriously contemplated by the people of Sumpter 
county, but after mature deliberation, the law-abiding 
citizens delivered him into the custody of the proper 
officers, and he was committed to prison. 

At the late term of the Circuit Court of Sumpter 
county, the attorney appointed by the Court, in the dis- 
charge of his duty, moved for a change of, venue to 
Green county. The Judge, as the motion was sustained 
by the proper affidavit, sustained the application. 

On Wednesday last, the citizens of South Sumpter 
assembled en masse at William McElroy’s, and unani- 
mously passed a series of resolutions, reflecting seriously 
upon the conduct of the Judge, and after having pledged 
themselves to sustain each other, a portion of them pro- 
ceeded to Livingston, and took the miserable criminal 
by force from the jail where he was confined. On Fri- 
day last, after due preparation, they carried him to the 
spot where he so cruelly murdered his innocent victim, 
and burnt him alive at the stake. 

About three thousand persons were present, who wit- 
nessed, with various emotions, the dreadful spectacle. 
We were present, but hope that we will never again 
witness a scene like it. 
several cords of light wood, in the centre of which was 
a green willow stake, selected in consequence of its 
indestructability by fire. On the top of the pile of light 
wood the criminal was placed, and securely chained to 
the stake. While in this situation he confessed his 
guilt, stating that he had no accomplice. 

After this confession was made, the match was ap- 
plied, and in a few moments the devouring flames were 
enveloping the doomed negro; his fearful cries resound- 
ed through the air, while the surrounding negroes who 
witnessed his dreadful agony and horrible contortions 
sent up an involuntary howl of horror. His sufferings, 
though excruciating, were short; in a few minutes the 
flames had enveloped him entirely, revealing now and 
then, as they fitly swayed, hither and thither, his black 
and burning carcass, like a demon of the fire, grinning 
as if in hellish triumph at his tormentors. Soon all was 
over, nothing was left but the burning flesh and char- 
red skeleton of this human devil, who could thus deli- 
berately perpetrate so foul a crime. The horrid out- 
rage was fearfully avenged, and though the heavens 
were reeking with the stench of burning flesh, yet jus- 
tice was satisfied; the law of retaliation was inflicted 
as nearly as it could be, while the example made of this 
wretch had, no doubt, a salutary effect upon the two 
thousand slaves who witnessed his execution. 

We are far from approving of the infliction of mob 
law, yet, in aggravated cases like this, popular ebulli- 


tion will manifest itself, and in view of the enormity of 


the wretch’s offence, we, as a public journalist, cannot 
approve, yet we have neither time nor inclination to 
censure the conduct of the people of South Sumpter. 


Justice was inflicted by them, and a thousand deaths of/| bales, which is less than one-fourth the quantity on 
,jhand at the same time last year. 


the kind were too good for the devil like negro Dave. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—News from England to Fifth month 26.— 
The Peace Conference.—Negotiations were about to be 
reopened at Vienna. The Berlin papers report that the 
Austrian mediatory proposals are, for Russia and Tur- 
key to settle between themselves the number of ships 
each shall keep in the Black Sea—that England and 
France shall each keep two ships therein, and Turkey 
not to enter into any treaty with Russia, unless first 
submitted to France and England. Zhe War.—Gene- 


ral Pelissier’s appointment to the chief command of 


the French army, is said to be highly popular. The 
recent arrival of three French divisions makes the allied 
forces about 200,000—say French, 120,000; English, 
30,000; Turks, 40,000; Sardinians, 11,000. Some fever 
and cholera still prevailed ; the troops were well sup- 
plied with necessaries. On the 19th, and on the 23d 
ult., severe partial engagements took place before the 
walls of Sebastopol. In the latter, the French attacked 
the Russian entrenched camp near the Quarantine Bas- 
tion. Pelissier telegraphs on the 24th, that a very lively 
combat had occurred in front of this important position, 
which lasted all the previous night. He says, “ We 
obtained complete success. The Russian loss is enor- 
mous, and ours has been considerable.” 
AUSTRIA.—The mortality in the Austrian army in 


The pyre was composed of | 91}. 


| 

Silesia, continues to be very great; fifteen thousand 
men had died, and twenty-three thousand were in the 
hospitals. 

RUSSIA.—Russia has just annexed four districts of 
country belonging to the Mogul tribes on the frontiers 
of China. An imperial Ukase has authorized the Polish 
Treasury to effect a loan for the current expenses of the 
army in Poland. All the Russian ships of war at Cron- 
stadt are to be sunk, except eight ships of the line. 

GREAT BRITAIN.—A great debate had occurred in | 
|the House of Commons on the motion of D’Israeli, ex- | 
| pressing a want of confidence and dissatisfaction with | 
|the government. The ministry was sustained by a strong | 
;vote. On division, the House stood 219 for D’Israeli’s 
|motion, and 319 against. On the 24th, Lord Palmerston 
| had a private meeting with the members of Parliament 
at his house. There were over 200 present. The Pre- 
mier asserted the entire unanimity of the government, | 
and declared his intention to prosecute the war. The 
| Bill abolishing newspaper stamps, has been read a se- 
|cond time in the House of Lords. Parliament had ad- 
journed to the 4th inst. It was expected that by the 
20th, every available man in Great Britain belonging to 
the infantry regiments, will have embarked for the 
war. 

Liverpool.—The speculative demand for cotton con- 
tinued, and prices had further advanced; the sales of 
the week had reached 153,000 bales, half of which was 
taken on speculation. The market for breadstuffs was 
dull, and price without change. 

London Money Market.—Consols have advanced to 
United States securities were in good demand. 
The bullion in the Bank of England has increased 
£600,000. 

The Coming Harvest.—In consequence of the cool 
| weather and the want of timely rains, the wheat in 
England is backward. In Ireland it is two or three 
weeks more forward than in the eastern half of Eng- 
land. The London News notices the shipment of car- 
goes of wheat and maize from Liverpool to New York, 
and says, “In all probability the course of trade will 
be inverted ere the sun has tinged with the golden hue 
of ripeness our tardy fields.” 

UNITED STATES.—The Growing Crops.—The New 
York Journal of Commerce publishes statements from 
all the principal grain growing districts in the United | 
States, from which it may be inferred, that the coming 
wheat crop is likely to prove an abundant one as re- 
gards the whole country, notwithstanding partial ex- 
|ceptions, provided the wheat escapes the injuries, to 
which it is yet liable before harvesting. 

The Cuban Difficulties —The Spanish Government is 
reported to have made an entirely satisfactory settle- 
ment of the matters in dispute with the United States. 
Such instructions have been issued as will prevent in 
| future the recurrence of any difficulty from the conduct 
| of the Spanish cruisers. 

New Orleans.—Cholera has become epidemic, and the 
mortality heavy. In the week ending Fifth mo. 28,385 
deaths occurred, of which 204 were from cholera. In 
that ending 4th inst., the deaths numbered 500, includ- 
ing 275 from cholera; among the victims was Godard, 
the celebrated xeronaut. Owing to the drought, the 
stock of cotton was very light, consisting of only 54,000 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 





During the week 
ending 26th ult., five men were convicted of murder, 
three of them to be hanged, and two imprisoned for life. 
Thirteen others, charged with murder, are still to be 
tried. At the latest dates, copious rains had fallen. 

California.—The steamship Northern Light arrived at 
New York on the 6th, with 415 passengers and $524,000 
in gold on freight. The passengers had also a large 
amount of gold in their possession. On the 8th, the 
|Steamship Illinois arrived with 450 passengers and 
$495,000 in gold. The ship Charmer had sailed from 
San Francisco for New York, with 704 tons of wheat, 
204 tons of barley, and 172 tons of flour. The ship 
Flying Snow would follow with 1000 tons of wheat and 
flour. Chili and California flour was selling at $6. The 
mines were said to be yielding abundantly, and the 
growing crops looked well. Much satisfaction is felt at 
the confirmation of Capt. Sutter’s claim. It included 
the city of Sacramento, and a vast number of titles 
depended upon it. 
not be greatly benefited, having long since disposed of 
most of the tract. 

Small-pox among the Indians.—The South-west Demo- 
crat states, that small-pox is making sad ravages among 
the Osage Indians. During the short space of two 
weeks, near two hundred died. 

Prohibition in Illinois.—The returns from 66 counties 
give a small majority against the Prohibitory Law. It 
is believed that the law has been defeated. 








The veteran pioneer will, it is said, | ~ 


Philadelphia.—The mean temperature for the Fifth 
month was 614°, which is one degree below the average 
for the last thirty years. The highest temperature wag 
85° on the 15th and 16th, and the lowest 40° on the 
10th. The amount of rain, 2.96 inches. At Paoli the 
amount of rain was 4 inches; at Trenton, N. J., 3.28 
inches. Mortality last week, 159. 

Arkansas.—This portion of the country which hag 
suffered so severely from long protracted drought, has 
been relieved by abundant rains. The rains were also 
most welcome in Louisiana, in the interior of which the 
planters were recently obliged to send their cattle ten 
and even twenty miles, to procure water for them to 
drink. 

Iowa.—The emigration to Iowa this season is said to 
be without precedent. The settlers were making claims, 
250 miles west of the Mississippi, and opening roads, 
building mills, fencing farms, &c., throughout the State, 

New York.—The whole number of foreign immi- 
grants arriving at this port in the Fifth month, was 
22,482; in the same period last year, 54,078. On the 
4th inst., according to the weekly statement of the 
banks, the specie in their vaults amounted to $15,397,- 
500; their circulatiof, to $9,605,600 ; deposits, $16, 
343,250. Mortality last week, 356. 

Minnesota.—A salt lake has been discovered, about 
150 miles west of St. Cloud, in Minnesota. Around 
the edges of the lake, salt of good quality can be gather- 
ed in baskets. It is also stated, that near the lake 
there are large beds of excellent coal. 

Boston—In the public schools of this city, 22,528 
scholars received instruction last year, at a cost of 
$300,500. The system of instruction is a liberal one, 
and some of the schools are of a high order. The steam- 
ship America which sailed on the 6th, took out 
$1,012,500 in specie. 

Miscellaneous.—Russia.—A census taken by order of 
the Czar in 1851, gives the population of the Empire as 


| 65,213,589, not including the regular army nor the 


Kirgish hordes. 

Nunneries in Spain—The Spanish Government has 
issued a circular to the ecclesiastical authorities, direct- 
ing them to suspend the admission of novices into con- 
vents, until the number and occupation of all the nang 
in Spain shall have been ascertained. 

Old School Presbyterians.—The General Assembly of 
this body has, under its jurisdiction, 28 Synods and 146 
Presbyteries. In its connection are 2976 congregations, 
2203 ministers, and 225,000 communing members. 

Turkey.—At the urgent request of France and Eng- 
land, the Aarady or Christian poll tax has been abo- 
lished. 

Iron Ships.—Of wooden vessels there are but three 
now building on the Clyde, while of iron ships there are 
no fewer than thirty-five. 

German Paupers.—The Nuremberg (Germany) Courier 
states, that the corporation of Baisingen, in the province 
of Horb, have sold their poor-house to the Jews, and 
sent their poor to America. 

Curious Course of Trade.—A vessel was loaded recently 
at Sodus Bay, Lake Ontario, with wood at $2.38 per 
cord, to be sold in Chicago, Ill., where it brings $5 to 
$6. 

Idols in England—aAt Birmingham, Hindoo idols are 
made for exportation to India. 

Melancholy Shipwreck.—Melbourne dates to Third mo. 
8th, mention the arrival there of the captain and five of 
the crew of the Peruvian ship Grimerva, which had 
been wrecked on the passage from China to Callao. The 
ship had 640 Chinese emigrants on board, who nearly 
all perished. 

The Golden Age.—This steamship has been floated 
off from the beach near Tobaga, and was being repairet 
for an immediate trip to San Francisco. 


WANTED. 
A middle-aged Friend, as housekeeper in a small 
family, in a country village. Apply at this office. 


a 


Marnie, on the 23d of Fifth mo. last, at Friends’ 
Meeting-house, on Twelfth street, Philadelphia, CuaRuss 
M. Auten, of Fairfield, Maine, to Etrzaseta H., daugh- 
ter of Dr. William Pettit, late of this city, deceased. 


an em 


Diep, on the 25th ult., in the sixteenth year of his 
age, Henry, son of William A. and Anne Gibbons, of 
Salem, N. J. His last illness was short, but he seemed 
in a patient and affectionate disposition, and nearly his 
last words were, ‘“‘peace’’—* heaven,” showing what was 


the bent of his mind at that solemn season. 
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